BOSWELL'S LIFE OF JOHNSON
He this day again defended duelling, and put his argu-
ment upon what I have ever thought the most solid basis;
that if publick war be allowed to be consistent with morality,
private war must be equally so.
On Wednesday, April 21,1 dined with him at Mr Thrale's.
A gentleman [Arthur Murphy] attacked Garrick for being
vain. JOHNSON. 'No wonder, Sir, that he is vain; a man
who is perpetually flattered in every mode that can be con-
ceived. So many bellows have blown the fire, that one
wonders he is not by this time become a cinder.' BOSWELL.
*And such bellows too. Lord Mansfield with his cheeks like
to burst: Lord Chatham like an ^Eolus. I have read such
notes from them to him, as were enough to turn his head.'
JOHNSON. 'True. When he whom every body else flatters,
flatters me, I then am truly happy.' MRS THRALE. The
sentiment is in Gongreve, I think.' JOHNSON. Yes, Madam,
in The Way of the World:
"If there's delight in love, 'tis when I see
That heart which others bleed for, bleed for me."
No, Sir, I should not be surprised though Garrick chained the
ocean, and lashed the winds.'
A learned gentleman [probably Sir William Weller Pepys]
who holds a considerable office in the law [Master in Chan-
cery], expatiated on the happiness of a savage life; and men-
tioned an instance of an officer who had actually lived for
some time in the wilds of America, of whom, when in that
state, he quoted this reflection with an air of admiration, as
if it had been deeply philosophical: 'Here am I, free and un-
restrained, amidst the rude magnificence of Nature, with this
Indian woman by my side, and this gun with which I can
procure food when I want it: what more can be desired for
human happiness?' It did not require much sagacity to fore-
see that such a sentiment would not be permitted to pass
without due animadversion. JOHNSON. 'Do not allow
yourself, Sir, to be imposed upon by such gross absurdity. It
is sad stuff; it is brutish. If a bull could speak, he might as
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